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expressing his devotion to Elizabeth, and his despair at her anger,
in which he addressed the queen as Cynthia. We hear of this
poem first in Spenser's verses Colin Clout's Come Home Again.
During this temporary disgrace, Ralegh revisited Ireland, where he
had served some years before. There, he either began or renewed
at Kilcolman his friendship with Spenser, then lord Grey's
secretary. The poets seem to have passed some delightful days in
reading their verses to one another. Spenser says of Ralegh in
Colin Clout
His song was all a lamentable lay
Of great nnkindnesse, and of usage hard
Of Cynthia the Ladie of the Sea,
Which from hep presence faultlesse him debard.
Ralegh's delight in The Faerie Queene led him, as soon as he
was restored to favour, to introduce Spenser at court. Spenser,
in his turn, was full of admiration of Ralegh's work, and wrote
Full sweetly tempered is that Hose of his
That can empierce a Princes' mightie hart.
He returns to it again in the beautiful sonnet addressed to
Ralegh which appeared attached to The Faerie Queene, where
he says that, compared with Ralegh's, his rimes are * unsavory
and sowre,' and concludes
Yet, till that thou thy Poeme wilt make knowne,
Let thy fair Cinthias praises be thus rudely showne.
Cynthia was never published; we do not know that it was ever
presented to Elizabeth. It was thought to be entirely lost, when a
fragment of it was discovered among the Hatfield MSS and first
printed by Hannah in 1870. This fragment is entitled The twenty-
first and last book of the Ocean to Cynthia. Spenser used to
call Ralegh * The Shepherd of the Ocean,' and, hence, Ralegh took
to calling himself 'the Ocean.' Hannah published this fragment as
A continuation of the lost poem Cynthia, and imagined that
it was composed during Ralegh's imprisonment in the Tower
under James L But it has been conclusively shown that it must
be a portion of the earlier poem1- If the other twenty books were
of the same length as this canto, the whole poem must have con*
sisted of ten to fifteen thousand lines* It is written in four lined
stanzas, alternately rimed, Judging from the fragment that
remains, there appears to have been no action or narrative in this
1 This point has been clearly demonstrated by Edmund Gosse from internal evi-
dence, in two letters printed in The Athenaeum for the first two weeks of January 1886.
See, also, Sir Watter Ealegh, by W* Stabbing, p. 73.